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James, during his long 
Philadelphia, has so identified 
himself with the intellectual and social life of 
the city that the announcement that he has 
accepted a call to Chicago is received with 
general and keen regret. All who are inter- 
ested in university extension work, however, 
will find some consolation in the knowledge 
that Dr. James is to be in charge of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Chi- 
eago and that extension work in the West will 
have the benefit of the same ability and 
energy which much toward 
strengthening and developing the’ American 


has done so 


Society, the pioneer of extension teaching in 


America. It is safe to predict that under his 
progressive management, popular education 
in the West will have a fresh and lasting im- 
pulse. 

The American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching begins the sixth year of 
its labors under favorable auspices. Like every 
new movement, extension work in America 
has had difficulties to contend with, some ob- 
stacles which the faint-hearted were disposed 
to reckon insurmountable. Not only were 
there natural barriers, which the promoters of 
the movement foresaw and which they under- 
stood could only be removed by the demon- 
strations of experience, but unexpected hind- 
rances arose out of an almost unprecedented 
period of financial depression, a contingency 
which not even a prophetic eye could have dis- 
cerned. It would not have been surprising if 
the stress and strain of recent anxieties had 
persuaded the people that they had neither 
time, money, nor inclination for purely intellec- 
tual pursuits. But the record of the American 
Society during the ‘‘ hard times’’ proves that 
the people are made of sterner stuff, that they 
have the wisdom to appreciate the truth that 
educational opportunities are profitable even 
when all other investments are below par, and 
that they have a sufficient spirit of self-sacri- 
fice to arouse them to increased efforts in the 
unfavorable During 
the trying year that is now happily passed, 
a greater number of lectures were given than 
ever before. 


face of circumstances. 


This is especially gratifying when compared 
yarious amusement 
In the 
history of the American theatre there has 
probably been no such disastrous season as 
that of last year. The success of extension 
lectures during the same period indicates that 
the public have a right apprehension of the 
serious purpose of university extension teach- 
ing, that they have learned that it is not a 
polite form of amusement but an educational 
factor, and that they are prepared to make 


with the reports of the 
bureaus throughout the country. 
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sacrifices for their mental improvement which 
they will not make for an evening’s pastime. 


can Society to encourage centres to have more 
than one course on a given subject in a season, 


in order that the quality of the work done’ 


may be more thorough; it is now seeking to de- 


velopan even more homogeneous plan, by which | imply an extravagant straining after a tran- 


its courses may be arranged in logical groups | scendent ideal of holiness. This is the plain 


so that all courses delivered at a single centre | morality of a man’s own pocket-book and it 


may have a bearing upon each other and upon 
some central theme of study. The idea has 
grown out of that pursued at the last summer 


point; literature, history, politics, and art, all 
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_ eral as is the municipal reform movement 


| there have slipped into the ranks recruits 
It has always been the policy of the Ameri- | 


with somewhat Quixotic notions about politi- 


| cal morality. But to desire not to be robbed, 


to want your money’s worth, to expect a ser- 


| vant to perform the duties for which you pay 
| him, sentiments such as these surely do not 


should appeal to the anti-reformers, for they 
are not chargeable with slackness in their care 


| for that bit of property. 
meeting in which a period, in that case the | 
Greek period, was treated from every stand- | 


throwing light on this single epoch of human | 


development. 
It is believed that the results of such a 


method will best administer to the educational | 
idea of university extension and will encour- | 


age more systematic habits of thought on the 
part of those instructed. 


The article by Dr. Albert A. Bird in the 
present issue of Tue Citizen will repay the 
time spent in perusing it. When the critics 


of municipal reform grow weary of denouncing | 
the hypocrisy of reformers they usually resort | 


to sneers at the want of practical sense be- 


trayed in the new movement. ‘‘ These fellows | 


are too good for this world,’’ say they; ‘‘ They 


expect men—and particularly men in office— | 
to be saints, and the present dispensation | 


doesn’t admit of saints on earth.’’ Then they 
fall to telling what sort of men they, them- 
selves are, ‘‘decent fellows who mean to do 
right within limits, but practical men, men of 
affairs, who understand human nature and 


have no intention of making preposterous | 
demands upon anybody’s conscience, not even 


upon their own.’’ 


There is a certain bluff | 


unpretentiousness about talk of this sort which | 


appeals. 
as for instance, in the case of the Southern 


A frank admission always appeals, | 


negress who being detected in a theft and re- | 


proached for deceiving her mistress, responded 

with admirable candor by saying, ‘‘ Lor’ Miss 

Julie, I never pretended to be honest.’’ 
Possibly, these critics are partially right. 


Dr. Bird’s article is the partial result of a 
dispassionate student’s researches. It makes 
little comment on the facts which it records. 
It offers no panacea for the world’s woes. It 
sets up no Jn hoc signo banner. It is sugges- 
tive reading. 


More than ten years ago a slight but signifi- 
cant incident occurred in Savannah, Ga. 
Between the acts of a theatrical performance 
there was occasion to drop a large national 
flag from the flies above the stage. This was 
done without ceremony, merely in preparation 
for the ensuing act, but as the heavy folds un- 
rolled and gave the Stars and Stripes to the 
light such a cheer went up from the audience 
that the house was shaken. Savannah is a 
conservative city, slow to forget and tenacious 
of old ideas. Here, if anywhere in the South, 
the war prejudice would be strong, and yet 
the mere presentation of the silent emblem of 
the nation called forth such a ringing, cheery 
response of loyalty that any suspicion of the 
South’s good faith must have been shamed 
into silence. 

Even to-day, men are not lacking who will 
assert that the patriotism of the South is shal- 
low and grudgingly given only upon compul- 
sion. Southern orators and writers from time 
to time protest against this insinuation, but 
without materially changing the opinions of 
the skeptical, for it is easy to say that such 
written and spoken utterances are insincere or 
inadequate. But the spontaneous expression 
of a heterogeneous multitude is a bit of 


| testimony which cannot be gainsaid. And 
| there has been an overwhelming amount of 


| 


It is very probable that in an agitation so gen- | such testimony upon the occasion of the tour 
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which the old Liberty Bell has just made 
throughout the South. Not alone in Atlanta, 
its destination, but all along the route, at 
every stop which it has made, it has been the 
signal for an outburst not unworthy of com- 
parison with the scenes of the memorable day 
when it proclaimed its brave tidings. 

Nothing so appeals to the universal instinct 
‘of patriotism as does an inanimate object 
which is emblematical of a nation’s character 
and history. Philadelphia is properly jealous 
of the old bell and disinclined to relinquish it 
for any considerable time, but if it is carefully 
guarded from danger, as it is in the present 
instance, it is fitting that it should be loaned 
upon an occasion of such importance as that 
of the Atlanta Expositiou. It is pleasant to 
know that the old bell is not so silent but that 
it can yet speak to the hearts of our people, 
and gives fresh assurance that a common bond 
of love and pride and reverence unites the 
entire country. 

The Cotton States’ Exposition is a credit to 
the people of the South. Courage and a strong 
faith in the country and its people were neces- 
sary to inspire such an enterprise—at a time 
when the business prospects were gloomiest. 
The success of the undertaking is the reward 
of merit. But, as President Cleveland re- 
marked in his Atlanta speech, the South must 
not claim all the credit: 

‘*No portion of our countrymen wherever 
found can exclusively appropriate the glory 
arising from these surroundings. They are 
proofs of American genius and industry which 
are the joint possession of our people, and 
they represent triumphs of American skill and 
ingenuity in which all our citizens from the 
highest to the humblest have a proprietary 
right.’’ 

The President made a wholesome applica- 
tion of this lesson of the interdependence of 
sections, showing the short-sighted folly of 
sectional prejudice: 

‘*T hope I may, therefore, be permitted, in 
conclusion, to suggest, as a most important 
lesson taught by this occasion, the absolute 
necessity to our national health and welfare, 
and, consequently, to our individual happi- 
ness as citizens, of a careful discrimination in 
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our support of policies and in our advocacy 
of political doctrines between those which 
simply seem to serve selfish or sectional inter- 
est. If we are to enjoy the blessings our Gov- 
ernment was framed to fairly and justly 
shall secure them in due time 
by cultivating a spirit of broad American 
brotherhood and insisting upon such conduct 
as will, with the spirit of the Golden Rule, 
promote the general welfare.’’ 

We hope that the Exposition marks the 
beginning of a new era of prosperity for the 
South and for the entire country. 


bestow, we 


One of the most gratifying characteristics 
of the Exposition is the prominence which is 
given to the negro display. Atlanta is doing 
for a race that which Chicago did for a sex. 
Just as those even most intimately acquainted 
with the industrial and artistic accomplish- 
ments of women were astonished by the mag- 
nitude, variety and excellence of the work 
which they exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
just so those who have had the best oppor- 
tunity to judge of the negro’s aptitudes have 
been amazed to see the results of his labor 
collected at the Cotton States’ Exposition. 

The management has extended its heartiest 
good-will to the race and has invited eminent 
negro orators to speak in behalf of their 
people. One of the most eloquent addresses 
of the opening ceremonies was that of the 
Rev. Booker T. Washington, who made a 
noble and just appeal for his race. The 
spectacle of a negro speaking from the same 
platform with acknowledged white leaders is 
significant of a growth of the right sort of 
sentiment in the South. On ‘‘ Negro Day,’’ 
October 21, another notable address was de- 
livered by the Rev. J. W. E. Bowen to the 
largest audience which had gathered in the 
Auditorium up to that time. Mr. Bowen took 
a broad, statesman-like view of the race situa- 
tion in the South, promising negro fidelity to 
the highest interests of the nation and assert- 
ing that the race will ‘‘stay in this country 
and contribute to the correct solution of this 
race question, until this nation shall become 
in truth homogeneous in sentiment, though 
heterogeneous in blood.’’ His appeal, elo- 
quent but self-controlled, to the white con- 
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science that the negro criminal may be given 
the same benefit of law that is accorded to the 
white criminal, could not fail to make its im- 
pression upon his hearers. 

Both races have shown good judgment in 
the disposition which they have made of an 
unusual opportunity to arrive at a better 
understanding of each other. The result will 
unquestionably tend to foster that mutual 
respect which is necessary to a solution of 
their problem, a problem which everybody, 
except the fanatics, understands can only be 
solved by the South itself. 


It has been commonly supposed that the 
German nationality is lacking in the sense of 
humor. Recent developments in New York 
City have exposed this ancient error. Not 
even Mr. Quay, gravely insisting on political 
purity and a closer application of civil service 
reform principles, is so slyly funny as is the 
organization which has recently formed a co- 
alition with Tammany while still retaining the 
name of the German-American Reform Union. 

The Union was formed a year ago for the 
purpose of protesting in word, act and influ- 
ence against the wickedness of Tammany, and 
it rendered effectual service in the campaign 
which resulted in the discomfiture of that or- 
ganization. Nobody doubted the sincerity of 
the Union and nobody doubts it now. Its 
history is simply an amusing commentary 
upon human nature. Unfortunately for the 
gravity of the situation, the Union could not 
foresee the advent of the young son of thunder 
who has been making things so exceedingly 
lively among the bibulous inhabitants of New 
York, and binding burdens too grievous to be 
borne even by a reform union. The German- 
Americans wanted reform but they wanted it 
with a limit and by a strange adventure the 
new police commissioners overleaped that 
limit as soon as they were in the field. In- 
dignation and remonstrance couldn’t stop 
them; they went on in their headstrong way, 
closing the saloons on Sunday. 

And now the German-Americans have 
sought a refuge from their persecutors in an 
alliance with their old enemy, Tammany. 
Not that Tammany can give them any speedy 
relief, for no officers connected with excise 
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administration are to be voted for this fall; 
this is the illogical feature of the Union’s atti- 
tude; but when men are angry they are never 
very logical. But the Union is bent on giving 
a black eye to the Republican party, which it 
holds responsible for the dry and grievous 
gloom of New York’s Sabbaths. Revenge is 
sweet. : 
It is to the credit of the order that its best 
men discountenance the coalition, but even 
they are grave at the mention of beer and 
Sunday, and they admit their inability to con- 
trol their infuriated followers. Says Mr. 
Ottendorfer, of the Staats Zeitung, ‘‘ I have fears 
that many of the Germans are so highly in- 
censed that they are beyond the reach of 
argument, written or spoken.’’ Unquestion- 
ably they are in a rage. Reform and all that 
sort of thing may go to the deuce, but ‘ per- 
sonal liberty ’’—in steins and schooners—must 
be protected and so, hail Tammany! In the 
mean time they are still the German-Ameri- 
can Reform Union. 


In the midst of all the backing and filling 
and straddling ambiguities of the politicians on 
this momentous excise question, the speech of 
Mr. Warner Miller, at Cooper Union, on 
October 15, comes like a refreshing sea-breeze 
at the close of a sultry day. Mr. Miller has 
stated his position, and inferentially the posi- 
tion of the Republican party, with startling 
clearness. He has even gone further than 
honesty actually demands, for after insisting 
that the existing law must be executed, he 
goes on to argue that the law should be main- 
tained. On this last point he might easily 
have remained silent, for there are many good 
men in New York who desire to see the law 
enforced so long as it is on the statute books, 
but who believe that it is an unfortunate law 
and should be repealed as soon as possible. 
There may be varying opinions as to the 
soundness of Mr. Miller’s judgment and the 
policy of his utterances, but there can be no 
question about the courage and fidelity of his 
attitude. When he took his seat he left with 
his hearers the impression that they had at 
last listened to a politician who was ready to 
say what he actually thought. The example 
is worthy of emulation. 
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The Statistical Division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


By the twentieth section of the act to regu- 
late commerce, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is authorized to require annual reports 
from all common carriers subject to the act. 
The character of these reports is, in a general 
way, defined by the section, and it is further 
stated that the commission may in its discre- 
tion prescribe a uniform system of railway 
accounts. 

This section serves as the basis of the sta- 
tistical division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was, without doubt, the in- 
tention of Congress in framing the act to 
grant the commission access to full and com- 
plete information respecting the financial con- 
dition and current management of the railways; 
and, when taken in connection with what is 
essential for realizing the idea embodied in 
the act, there are strong reasons for believing 
that the underlying purpose of the twentieth 
section was to provide a way in which the 
policy and the management of the railways 
could be influenced through a system of super- 
vision and control over their accounting de- 
partments. It is the purpose of this paper to 
trace rapidly the work of the statistical divi- 
sion and to see how far these ideas have been 
realized. 

The first step in the organization of statisti- 
cal work consisted in draughting a form for 
annual report, that is to say, a schedule of 
questions to which the carriers must make 
annual replies. It was found impossible to 
adopt the form of reports prescribed by the 
several State commissions on account of the 
great variety of requirements which they 
contained. This being the case, it was thought 
best to accept the language of the twentieth 
section, which made explicit statement of cer- 
tain questions that must be answered, as a 
starting point for draughting the form. In 
order, however, that the manner in which 
these questions were asked should conform as 
nearly as possible to the system of accounts 
maintained by the railways, an invitation was 
issued to the accounting officers of the lead- 
ing railways, asking for their advice and 
assistance in draughting a form of report. 
Thus at the beginning of this branch of the 
work undertaken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the statistical division came into 
intimate relations with those officers of the 
railways who had to do with railway accounts, 
a relation which has existed to the present 
time to the mutual advantage of all. Among 
the topics respecting which explicit informa- 
tion is asked from the railways, the following 
may be mentioned as the most important. 
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1. The corporate history of the carrier 
making report and its organization for the 
purpose of operation, including a list of 
officers. 

2. A complete description of property op- 
erated and a full statement of capital stock, 
funded debt and other liabilities. 

3. An analysis of permanent improvements 
undertaken during the year, followed by @ 
statement of cost of road and equipment as 
it stands on the books of the company at the 
date of report. 

4. An income account showing earnings 
and expenses during the year covered by the 
report, followed by an analysis of operating 
expenses and all income from other sources 
than the operation of the property. These 
are perhaps the most significant pages of the 
report, 

5. A general balance sheet drawn in such 
a way as to show the increase and decrease 
in the several items as compared with the 
previous year. This is followed by an explicit 
statement of the important changes in the 
financial condition of the corporation during 
the year and a statement of intercorporate 
contracts, agreements, and the like. In con- 
nection with the balance sheet also is given 
an analysis of the security offered by railways 
for their funded obligations. 

6. A classified statement of employes, to- 
gether with a statement of the aggregate 
number of days worked by the several classes 
named, and the aggregate compensation paid. 

7. There is also included in the report a 
large class of general questions which pertain 
to the personnel, the equipment and the opera- 
tion of the railways, such as passenger, freight 
and train mileage; a classified statement of 
freight carried; a descripticn of equipment; 
a description of the mileage of road operated; 
the amount and kind of fuel consumed; a 
statement of the casualities suffered in con- 
nection with railways, and the like. 

Each of these reports are attested by an 
oath signed by the proper officers in order 
that there may be no question as to its dignity, 
its importance, and the legal standing of its 
statements. The first publication issued by 
the statistical division of the commission was 
for the year ending June 30, 1888. It pre- 
sented in comprehensive tables the major por- 
tion of the information compiled by carriers, and 
although certain minor changes have been 
made from year to year, the report of each ° 
succeeding year has conformed in a general 
way to the first publication. It is of no slight 
importance to students of the science of trans- 
portation, as indeed to all who interest them- 
selves in industrial and sociologic problems, 
that these compilations do continue from year 
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to year in such a manner as to allow of com- 
parison. 

The chief influence of the division of sta- 
tistics, however, seems to have been exerted 
in an indirect rather than a direct manner. 
Reference was made above to the difference 
between the forms of annual reports from 
carriers prescribed by the various State com- 
missions. This not only imposed unnecessary 
burdens upon the railways, but was the source 
of much confusion when the published re- 
turns of the various States and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were subjected 
to comparison. It was recognized as by com- 
mon consent, that the first step toward in- 
creased efficiency in the statistical work of 
the several commissions consisted in bringing 
greater harmony into the requirements of the 
several States. This matter was considered 
at some length at the first general conference 
of railroad commisions held in 1889, and, as 
a result of this consideration, a standing com- 
mittee was appointed having in view the 
preparation of a form that might be adopted 
by all the States. This committee has been 
for all practical purposes a standing commit- 
tee, and at each subsequent convention of 
the conference of railroad commissions, has 
brought some question to the attention of that 
body for discussion and adoption. Great 
diversity, for example, was found respecting 
the period covered by reports. After consid- 
erable discussion, June 30 was accepted as 
the most appropriate date for the close of the 
fiscal year, and, upon recommendation of the 
railroad commissioners in convention assem- 
bled, most of the States which had adopted 
some other period, so amended their laws as 
to accept June 30. This was an important 
step. Many of the railways in the country 
also changed their fiscal year to correspond 
with the requirements of public reports. 

The next step in the development of the sta- 
tistical work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission pertains to the classification of railway 
statistics by territorial groups. It is, of 
course, manifest that an average of any class 
of facts covering a territory so broad as that 
of the entire United States, and arising from 
conditions so diverse as the industries of the 
New England States on the one hand and the 
Pacific Slope on the other, cannot have any 
very distinctive significance. In order that 
the general averages of any class of facts might 
be accepted as fairly representative, the terri- 
tory of the United States is divided into ten 
groups and the statistics of each group are 
compiled separately. In this manner the re- 
sults of the operation of New England roads 
are known independently of the roads of the 
Middle States, of the several Atlantic States, 
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and of other groups. The same is true of the 
density of passenger traffic and of freight 
traflic, the receipts per ton per mile, and per 
passenger per mile, and so throughout the list 
of average commonly compiled from railway 
statistics. Many most interesting facts have 
shown themselves as the result of this territo- 
rial classification, and neither the student of 
industrial history in the United States nor the 
technical student of railway economy can ig- 
nore these classified compilations published 
from year to year by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was this which led a leading 
technical journal to say that railway statistics 
in the United States had been brought to a 
higher stage of perfection than those of any 
other country in the world. 

The next important question which claimed 
the attention of the statistical division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pertained to 
the establishment of uniformity in the manner 
in which railways keep their accounts. The 
twentieth section, it will be remembered, gives 
authority to the Commission to prescribe 
a uniform system of accounts, but thus 
far it has not been considered wise policy 
to exercise this authority in a strict man- 
ner. A moment’s consideration, however, 
will show that uniformity in book-keeping 
among the carriers themselves is essential 
to the best statistical results. There must be 
uniformity in the sources from which informa- 
tion comes in order to permit comparison in 
the results derived from that information. 
The only step toward attaining such uni- 
formity in the accounting system of the rail- 
ways is found in the authorized classification 
of operating expenses. In drawing up this 
classification the Commission found hearty 
support on the part of the accounting officers 
themselves, and it may be frankly stated that 
whatever has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion could never have been done, at least in as 
satisfactory a manner, except by the assistance 
of the Association of American Railway Ac- 
counting Officers. This is so important in 
itself and so typical of what may be done in 
the future as to justify its detailed narration. 

In 1879, that is to say, eight years prior to 
the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a convention of State railroad 
commissioners was held in Saratoga, New 
York, for the purpose of drawing out a classi- 
fication of operating expenses. The Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams was at that time rail- 
road commissioner of Massachusetts and was 
the leading spirit in this movement. It was 
this classification, known as the Saratoga 
classification, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopted, with certain minor mod- 
ifications, when called upon to issue a form for 
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annual report to the carriers. Unfortunately, 
a considerable number of railways, and among 
them some of the most important, had fol- 
lowed, for a number of years, an entirely 
different classification, and it was found on 
trial that the necessity of reporting results de- 
termined by one system of book-keeping in a 
form which was drawn to meet the require- 
ments of another not only imposed great labor 
upon the carriers, but impaired to some degree 
the reliability of the reports themselves. 
Recognizing this difficulty, a revision of the 
classification of operating expenses was under- 
taken, and in February, 1894, an approved 
classification was issued upon the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
pamphlet containing this classification is only 
twenty-eight pages in length, but is the result 
of three years of severe work. Every ac- 
counting officer in the United States was asked 
for his advice, and after much consideration 
the matter was finally given over to a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the As- 
sociation of American Railway Accounting 
Officers and the statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with authority to de- 
termine all matters of detail. As an indica- 
tion of the care with which the work was done, 
it may be said that this committee discussed 
for nearly two hours the question whether a 
loose link should be charged to ‘‘station ac- 
count’’ or ‘‘ train supplies.’’? This may seem 
trivial, but one who appreciates that great 
principles may be bound up in minutest details 
will not judge such a discussion as a waste of 
time. Since the promulgation of this revised 
classification a very considerable number of 
the railways of the United States have already 
adjusted their statement of accounts to its re- 
quirements, and it is not too much to say that 
in a few years absolute uniformity may be ex- 
pected in the accounting departments of the 
railway corporations so far as operating ex- 
penses are concerned. It has been said by 
competent critics that if no other results could 
be shown this tendency toward uniformity in 
accounts would be an ample justification for 
the existence of the statistical division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is sometimes asked—Whatis the use of 
statistical information, and of what advantage 
are statistical bureaus in the practical admin- 
istration of business affairs? These are very 
comprehensive questions, but I shall try to 
make one or two suggestions which may lead 
to their proper answer. 

The importance of comprehensive and de- 
tailed information, compiled from authorita- 
tive sources and in a uniform manner from 
year to year, cannot for a moment be doubted 
by one who understands that the life of society 
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in all its phases is subject to natural law, and 
that, if the intelligence of man is to exercise 
any influence upon the growth of society, it is 
essential that these laws should be discovered 
and conformed to. This consideration will 
appeal most strongly to the student. From 
the broad and comprehensive views of social 
development there is no science which should 
take precedence in dignity to the science of 
statistics. Itis probable that the development 
of what is now known as sociology will bring 
to the statistician his recognition among in- 
vestigators which the importance of his work 
rightfully demands. 

The technical considerations in favor of 
large expenditures by government for statis- 
tical investigations will appeal to the larger 
number. The argument in their favor is 
especially strong in connection with railway 
statistics. It is at present the accepted policy 
of the United States that railways should be 
controlled through the agency of commissions. 
In general the aim of current legislation is 
that rates charged to shippers should be just 
and that equal facilities should be given to all. 
An unjust rate or a discrimination of any sort 
is in violation of law, and the chief function 
of commissions is to decide whether or not 
specific rates are just or whether or not certain 
specific charges constitute discriminations. 
Such a law may be enforced in either of two 
ways. First, the commissioners may consti- 
tute themselves a detective body for the pur- 
pose of bringing complaints against carriers 
who violate the law ; or, in the second place, 
the commission may sit as a semi-judicial 
body, deciding upon such questions as are 
brought to its notice by shippers. 

No time is needed to prove that the first 
proposal for enforcing the Interstate Com- 
merce act is absolutely futile, and the only 
thing that remains in case the commission idea 
is to be realized is to create those conditions in 
which the Interstate Commerce act will be 
self-executory—that is to say, in which ship- 
pers will eagerly bring cases to the Commis- 
sion for adjudication. Now the chief obstacle 
to this is the ignorance on the part of shippers 
and the power given to railway attorneys 
through this general ignorance which exists in 
the public mind. Asa matter of fact, a ship- 
per who knows that a rebate has been given 
to his competitor will use this information for 
the purpose of extorting a larger rebate for 
himself rather than lay his information before 
the Commission in the form of a complaint ; 
and this he does because in the present state 
of affairs it is probable that his knowledge will 
not amount to legal testimony. If, now, in 
any way the operations of the railways of the 
United States were laid bare to the public ; if 
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the Commission could exercise its right of 
prescribing a uniform system of bookkeeping 
a departure from which in any particular 
would constitute a misdemeanor, and if as an 
added duty of the statistical division public 
inspectors of railway accounts, similar to 
those under the control of the comptroller of 
the currency, should be provided for by Con- 
gress, it is believed that an industrial and 
legal condition would be created in which the 
theory of control over railways might be real- 
ized. And when it is recognized that unless 
the commission idea is capable of being suc- 
cessfully worked the railways will inevitably 
become the property of the State, all who fear 
the evils of socialism must recognize the press- 
ing importance of public supervision over ac- 
counts. The compilation of statistics is but 
the first step of the work which logically de- 
volves upon the statistical division of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Henry CArTER ADAMS. 


The Work of City Councils. 


One of the provisions of the Bullitt bill is 
that the city councils shall by general ordi- 
nances provide for the proper aa efficient 
conduct of the city’s affairs by the mayor and 
the several departments and boards. 

The ordinances passed during 1894 fill a 
volume of 564 pages, while the journal of 
common council, covering a period of six 
months, contains 1720 pages. Nor does this 
journal contain any report of the debates or 
discussions in that body; it is merely a record 
of the bills and resolutions introduced and 
reported, and of reports made to the chamber; 
if it contained all the bills and resolutions 
introduced, its bulk would be increased several 
fold. In other words, the amount of legisla- 
tion by the councils of Philadelphia in a sin- 
gle year exceeds in bulk that of the State 
legislature for two years. It is not reasonable 
to expect that many men can afford to incur 
such enormous drafts upon their time with- 
out lawful remuneration, and itis only reason- 
able to expect under such circumstances that 
the execution of the legislative part of the 
city’s business will show carelessness or cur- 
ruption or both. If councils, as directed by 
the city charter, confined themselves to pass- 
ing strictly general ordinances, it is perhaps 
needless to say that much more time might be 
devoted to legitimate business and less time 
demanded of the members. 

For the purpose of digesting bills and facil- 
itating legislation, councils are divided into 
twenty-seven joint standing committees, three 
of which were added during 1894. Each 
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committee is composed of twelve members 
from each branch. ‘The chairman of each of 
the committees on finance, highways, surveys, 
charities and corrections, police and prisons, 
election divisions, gas, fire and health, to 
compare bills, municipal government, cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, and _ street 
cleaning, is always a member of common 
coune il. The chairman of the committees on 
water, railroads, schools, law, to verify the 
cash accounts of the city treasurer, electrical, 
city property, boiler inspection, printing and 
supplies, commerce and navigation, and street 
railways is always a member of select coun- 
cil. No member can be chairman of more 
than one standing committee. Every stand- 
ing committee must hold at least one stated 
meeting each month, and may hold as many 
more as it deems advisable. Each committee 
at the first meeting in January must fix the 
day and hour of the regular monthly meet- 
ing, and the time then decided upon cannot 
be changed without a two-thirds vote of the 
whole committee at a regular monthly meet- 
ing, after the intended change has been pro- 
posed at a previous meeting. With some of 
the committees this provision has become 
practically a dead letter. It is the duty of the 
ch tirman of any committee to call a special 
meeting at the request of any five members. 
Nine members constitute a quorum of each 
committee, except in the case of the committee 
to verify cash accounts, for which five only 
are necessary. 

Every ordinance must be passed by bill, and 
must not be so amended in either branch as to 
change its origiaal purpose. Every bill must 
be referred to a committee before it is consid- 
ered by councils, and must be printed for the 
use of members with all amendments to it be- 
fore the final vote is taken. No bill shall con- 
tain more than one subject, and this subject 
must be clearly expressed in its title. Every 
bill must be read at length in each branch, and 
no bill shall become a law on the same day 
as that on which it was introduced or reported. 
On the final passage the vote must be taken 
by yeas and nays, and a majority of all the 
members elected to each branch is nec essary 
for its passage. This wholesome provision 
enables any one, who cares to take the trouble, 
to ascertain how each member voted on the 
final passage of any measure. The report of 
any committee of conference, to secure its 
adoption, also requires the vote of a majority 
of all the members elected. 

Every ordinance before it takes effect must 
be presented to the mayor, who, if he approve 
it, shall sign it. If he disapprove it, he must 
return it to the branch in which it originated 
within ten days, or at the next meeting of 
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councils after ten days have expired, with his 
reasons for disapproval. If each branch passes 
the same within five days after its return, by 
a vote of three-fifths of all the members elected, 

it becomes a law, the mayor’s negative to the 
contrary notwithstanding. When an ordi- 
nance is vetoed by the mayor, and the veto is 
sustained, councils cannot subsequently re- 
consider the vote taken upon sustaining the 
veto. 

Councils are forbidden by the Bullitt bill to 
pass any ordinance directing or interfering 
with the exercise of the executive functions of 
the mayor or of the several departments. It 
is undoubtedly exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine where legislative functions end and ad- 
ministrative functions begin. The immense 
power exercised by councils in controlling ap- 
propriations, in connection with the previous 
exercise of many administrative functions, 
gives them a decided advantage over the ad- 
ministrative departments. Councils still ex- 
ercise powers which would ordinarily be classi- 
fied as administrative. Such, for example, 
is the specific location of public lamps. In 
the ordinances for 1889 forty-five pages are 
filled with directions specifically locating gas 
lamps. In 1890 an ordinance was passed au- 


thorizing the director of public works to locate 
and erect public lamps on streets newly opened 


or authorized to be paved or repaired. The 
same year the number of lamps specifically 
located by ordinances of councils fills forty 
pages, in 1891 forty-one pages, and in 1892 
thirty-seven pages. That this is an unbusi- 
nesslike way of locating lamps appears from 
the reports of the bureau of lighting. Many 
of the places specified in the ordinances could 
not be found. In some cases the streets had 
not been opened ; in others, lamps were al- 
ready in existence at the places designated ; in 
one ordinance there were some thirty repeti- 
tions, and a large number of gasoline lamps 
were located on the line of a gas main. 

In 1892 an ordinance was passed author- 
izing the director of public works to thereafter 
‘‘erect public lamps, to be located as he may 
deem for the best interest of the city, or as re- 
quested by resolution of councils,’’ and during 
1893 and 1894 he was allowed to use his dis- 
cretion in erecting gas lamps. 

Councils still continue, however, to exercise 
the power of specifically locating gasoline 
lamps, and under the contract with the Penn 
Globe Gaslight Company, made by ordinance 
of December, 1887, 1818 gasoline lamps were 
so located by councils in 1894. For various 
reasons fifty-two of these were not erected ; 
nineteen of the locations could not be found ; 
there were eleven repetitions in the ordinance ; 
in nine cases lamps were already up, and four 
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were located on the line of a gas main. As 
councils are prohibited by the Bullitt bill from 
entering into any contract whatever, the 
legality of this arrangement is certainly doubt- 
ful. By the peculiar wording of the ordi- 
nance the contract is to continue from year to 
year unless councils annul it by ordinance. 
The result is that at the beginning of each 
year, without very much consideration as to 
whether the money can be more judiciously 
expended for other purposes, councils make 
provision for a certain number of gasoline 
lamps that must be placed somewhere in the 
course of the year, often without reference to 
the probability of their being changed for gas 
or electric lights the next year. It would un- 
doubtedly be a proper legislative function to 
establish by general ordinance proper rules and 
regulations for locating and erecting street 
lamps. To specifically locate every public 
lamp would seem to be an administrative 
rather than a legislative duty. 

Although the power to award contracts is 
clearly administrative, after the passage of the 
Bullitt bill councils still tried to retain in the 
hands of committees the awarding of certain 
minor contracts, such as printing the journals. 
When informed by the city solicitor that this 
was undoubtedly an administrative duty, they 
attempted to obviate the difficulty by per- 
mitting the chief clerk to make the award. As 
he did not award the contract to the lowest 
bidder the matter was taken into court by a 
dissatisfied competitor, and the court decided 
that under the Bullitt bill clerks of councils 
have no power to award contracts, and, al- 
though the question was not directly involved, 
the court strongly intimated that councils 
have no authority to confer such power. 

The loose manner in which ordinances for 
grading streets are passed may be illustrated by 
the following instance. On October 21, 1890, an 
ordinance was passed for the grading of Jack- 
son street from Eleventh to Thirteenth streets, 
and a contract for the work was awarded 
March 18, 1891. Another ordinance was sub- 
sequently passed for grading Jackson street 
from Tenth to Twelfth. The latter ordinance, 
it will be seen, covers a part of Jackson street, 
for the grading of which an ordinance had 
already been passed, money for the work ap- 
propriated, and the contract awarded before 
the passage of the second ordinance. Another 
ordinance was passed November 26, 1890, for 
the grading of Moore street from Sixteenth to 
Seventeenth, and the contract for the work 
awarded January 9, 1891. On March 18, 

1891, another ordinance was passed for grad- 
ing Moore street from Sixteenth to Ward 
street. This ordinance too covers part of the 
work already authorized and contracted for 
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under a previous ordinance. The really sur- 
prising thing is not that such repetitions 
occur, but that with the time of councils 
almost entirely taken up with petty special 
legislation, such errors do not occur more fre- 
quently, and are not of a more serious na- 
ture. 

By an ordinance approved April 4, 1882, 
the heads of the several departments are di- 
rected not to award any contract for work or 
material to any person who thereafter shall 
refuse or before has refused to comply with 
his bid, or has defaulted in the performance 
of a contract with any of the departments of 
the city. It is made the duty of the head of 
each department in which such defalcation 
has occurred, to immediately and officially 
notify the heads of the several departments, 
and each is to enter the name of such default- 
ing contractor or bidder in a book provided 
for that purpose; and the bid of such con- 
tractor for any work to be done for the city 
or for supplies to be furnished must be re- 
jected. 

The efficacy of this wholesome provision in 
preventing the regular exploitation of the 
city by contractors is materially affected by 
the fact that councils frequently pass special 
ordinances of which the following is a type. 

**Select and Common Councils of the City 
of Philadelphia do ordain, that the Director 
of the Department of Public Works is hereby 
authorized and directed to take from the list 
of delinquent contractors the name of * * * * 
* * * *; the sum of $50 to be first paid 
into the city treasury by said * * * * 
* * * * to pay for the printing of this ordi- 
nance.”’ 

In 1892 eight such ordinances were passed, 
and in the case of one person at least a con- 
tract for paving was awarded to him for the 
same year. 

By act of March 24, 1834, power was given 
to councils, to prohibit the erection of wooden 
buildings within certain parts of the city, and 
by ordinance of April 11, 1865, a general pro- 
vision defined and limited the territory within 
which such buildings can not be erected. The 
extent of this district has from time to time 
been enlarged by general ordinances. At 
various times special permission has been 
given to certain persons to erect wooden build- 
ings within the prohibited limits. The ques- 
tion of the power of councils to grant such 
special permission was mooted from time to 
time. In 1892 councils, by resolution, re- 
quested the opinion of the city solicitor on 
the subject. In reply he said that the prin- 
ciple involved had been clearly decided by the 
courts, and according to this decision councils 
have no authority to grant such special per- 
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mission. How much effect the opinion of the 
Supreme Court and the city solicitor had 
upon councils is shown by the fact that at 
their next sitting they granted permission to 
erect such a structure. 

The question of the authority of councils to 
appropriate the city’s money for certain pur- 
poses is an open one. In 1886 the city solicitor 
gave it as his opinion that councils have no 
authority to appropriate money for civic en- 
tertainments, or to make a donation of ‘‘ free 
gas’’ to a State fair, or for a municipal display 
in a foreign exhibition, nor to military or 
other organizations, nor can they donate 
money to the families of deceased or disabled 
firemen. Nor has the General Assembly power 
to authorize councils to grant money to any 
corporation, association, institution or indi- 
vidual. An ordinance was passed June 5, 
1885, providing for the entertainment of the 
mayor and representatives of New Orleans 
upon the return of the old ‘‘ Liberty Bell.’’ 
The bills for that entertainment were not paid 
and an action was brought against the city to 
secure the amount due. The jury awarded 
for the plaintiff. 

Acting upon this decision, councils seem to 
have concluded that there is no restriction 
upon their power to appropriate the city’s 
moneys except their own discretion. In 
December, 1893, $10,000 were appropriated to 
defray the expenses of the joint special com- 
mittee upon the reception of the old ‘‘ Liberty 
Bell.’’ The same year an appropriation of 
$20,000 was made to pay the expenses of a 
joint special committee in making arrange- 
ments for a Fourth of July celebration. Last 
year @ committee on the celebration of the 
Fourth of July was added to the list of joint 
standing committees. 

In connection with the frequent appropria- 
tions by councils for purposes of this character, 
it may not be out of place to note what the 
courts in some of the other States have deter- 
mined in analogous cases. ‘‘ The Common 
Council of Buffalo undertook to provide an 
entertainment and ball for its citizens and cer- 
tain expected guests on the Fourth of July, 
and for that purpose entered into a contract 
with a hotel keeper to provide entertainment 
at his house at the expense of the city. The 
entertainment was furnished and part paid for, 
and suit was brought to recover the balance 
due. The city had authority under its charter 
to raise and expend moneys for various speci- 
fied purposes and also to defray the contin- 
gent and other expenses of the city. But 
providing an entertainment for its citizens is 
no part of municipal self-government, and it 
has never been considered, where the common 
law has prevailed, that the power to do so 
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pertained to the government in any of its 
departments.’’ The contract was accordingly 
held void as not within the province of city 
government. Similar decisions have been 
made in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and in 
Pennsylvania in a case tried in Dauphin 
County. 

This is not simply a question whether or not 
it is more expedient to spend the public funds 
for entertainment while the citizens are still 
drinking unfiltered water, and the boys in the 
Central High School are being crowded in 
dreary rooms in various parts of the city, but 
whether councils have any power whatever to 
use the money of the city for such purposes. 

That the legislative branch is the weakest 
part of the city government is felt by all who 
have given any serious thought to the matter. 
The city has probably lost most, from a pe- 
cuniary point of view, from the action of the 
councils in disposing of valuable franchises 
for little or nothing, so far as the public knows. 
The moral effect of all this has been demoral- 
izing in the extreme. There is no cheap and 
easy method of securing an ideal legislative 
body for this orany other city. The first step 
to obtain better conditions is to change the 
organic law in reference to the constitution of 
councils. But the task of securing the legis- 
lation necessary to reduce to a minimum the 
difficulty of electing the best men that will 
consent to serve is, after all, the easiest part 
of the problem. Until there is a renaissance 
of the civic conscience, and the mass of electors 
recognize that the interests of all government 
are best served by the conditions which insure 
good local government, the problem is un- 
solved. ALBERT A. Brirp. 


Shelley’s ‘‘ The Triumph of Life.” 


If the merit of poetry lies in its distinction 
from prose, then Shelley’s fragment ‘‘ The Tri- 
umph of Life’’ must be accounted one of the 
sublimest English poems of the century. It 
does not betray its mechanism, gives no insight 
into the manner of its conception and growth 
in the maker’s imagination. It is an absolute 
creation, instinct with an independent life, 
with every mark of that ‘‘inevitability,”’ 
which Wordsworth declares is the supreme 
test of high art. It is like an apocalypse, a 
revelation made to the poet from a power not 
himself, a vision for which Shelley is as little 
responsible as was Jacob for the dream of the 
ladder on which angels ascended and de- 
scended. 

It is no hyperbole to say that all of Shelley’s 
poetry, with two exceptions, is essentially 
lyric. The exceptions are ‘‘ The Cenci’’ and 
‘The Triumph of Life.’’ ‘‘ The Cenci’’ will 
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nie be a wonder, in that it is a strong ob- 
jective drama created by the most subjective 
of poets. ‘‘The Triumph of Life’’ is epic. 
The epic ignores individuals with all the con- 
tingencies of individualistic destiny, and with 
superb audacity claims for its theme life as a 
whole. It is this cosmic character of the 
epic which gives power and universal interest 
to the Lliad, the Book of Job, the Divine 
Comedy, and the Paradise Lost. And it is be- 
cause this brief poem, ‘‘The Triumph of 
Life,’’ which Shelley was making when death 
found him, dares the same absorbing theme, 
that it is worthy to be dignified with the title 
epic. Shelley himself gives a warrant for the 
characterization in that remarkable passage of 
the poem in which he asserts that his vision 
was ‘‘ worthy of the rhyme’’ of Dante. 

The man who, according to Browning, takes 
his poetry as a substitute for a cigar or a game 
of dominoes, will not care for ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Life,’’ because it is hard reading. Its dif- 
ficulty is sufficient excuse for the brief analy- 
sis which follows. 

All night long the poet has been wandering 
through an unnamed land, kept awake by 
‘* thoughts which must remain untold.’”’ At 
dawn he sinks down at the root of an old tree 
and immediately falls into a trance ‘‘ which 
was not slumber.’’ Along a dusty highway a 
great throng is hastening, 

**Old age and youth, manhood and infancy, 

Mixed in one mighty torrent, did appear, 
Some flying from the thing they feared, and some 
Seeking the object of another’s fear.” 

The road is uninviting, the journey aimless, 
and the wayfarers travel-worn, but they press 
on, feverish and purposeless, lending no ear 
to the sound of falling waters which invites to 
the cool retreats of a forest near by. 

Presently, 

‘* A cold glare, intenser than the noon, 
But icy cold, obscured with blinding light 
The sun, as he the stars.’’ 

And out of this weird light, so intense and 
yet so cold, there issues a chariot in which is 
seated a dim shape with head concealed, while 
the driver is a ‘‘ Janus-visaged Shadow’ 
whose four faces are blind-folded, and who 
drives swiftly but without purpose. The 
shape within is Life, and the driver is Time, 
or perhaps Destiny. The chariot is drawn by 
a vast multitude of captive slaves, who, upon 
examination, prove to be the great men and 
women of all ages. There are rulers from 
Cesar to Constantine, ‘‘and Gregory and 
John and men divine ;’’ there is Napoleon, 
Voltaire, Plato, Alexander, Aristotle, 
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‘Frederick and Paul, Catharine and Leopold, 
And hoary anarchs, demagogues and sage— 
Names which the world thinks always old.’’ 
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The dreamer perceives, however, that from 
this band of the world’s giants, chained to 
this ignoble service, two at least are absent, 
they of ‘‘Athens and Jerusalem,’’ Socrates and 
Christ. 

The throng of unnamed, who first appeared 
to the dreamer, close round about the chariot 
with wild shouts and foolish contortions ; the 
young speed on ahead for their hot impatience 
outruns even the swift pace which the 
charioteer, Time, sets ; the aged hobble pain- 
fully behind, every desire and ambition burnt 
out of them, except the one frantic instinct to 
follow the chariot. Here, surely, is a single 
stroke worthy of Dante. The march is a 
frenzied carousal of ‘‘savage music’’ and 
mirthless laughter, and giddy dance. All are 
‘*tortured by their agonizing pleasure,’’ and 
many fall exhaused ; but for ion no pause is 
made ; they who fall in front are annihilated 
under the tramplings of the fierce mob, and 
they who fall in the rear are left in the dust to 
rot, forgotten. It is a scene like that ghastly 
‘¢ Vision of Sin’’ which Tennyson had, that 
Saturnalia of drink and dance and ribald song 
with its mad refrain, 

‘* Fill the cup and fill the can ; 
Have a rouse before the morn : 


Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.”’ 


Such is the triumph of Life, for ‘‘ triumph ’’ 


is used in the sense of ‘‘ pageant’’ rather than 
of ‘‘ victory.’’ The dreamer’s heart is filled 
with sad horror and he involuntarily cries out 
for an explanatiou of it all, when to the 
inerease of his horror, he gets a reply from the 
old root on which he is sitting, which proves 
to be not a root at all but the poor remnant of 
a man, of Rousseau. 

Rousseau tells him that the men thus bound 
to the car, are ‘‘the great and unforgotten’ 
whose ‘‘lore taught them not this, to know 
themselves,’’ that i is to say the men who could 
not repress within themselves the fascination 
of the mystery of life, but sought to learn its 
meaning through action, thought, or the exer- 
cise of the emotions, and in so doing fell cap- 
tive to the power of the lord of life. The 
‘* sacred few,’’ and in this number the poem 
mentions none save Christ and Socrates, are 
they who by scorning life escape its thraldom. 

In response to the dreamer’s request, Rous- 
seau tells his own story, how that he was laid 
asleep under a mountain where there was 
neither pleasure nor pain, hate nor love. Here 
he dwelt until there came upon him the vision 
of ‘‘a shape all light.’’ This Shape, I take it, is 
the Platonic ‘‘ Idea’’ which ravished Shelley’s 
own soul until he perceived in deep sorrow 
that it is unattainable in the mortal life. 
Rousseau relates howin pure spiritual delight 
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he pursued this Shape for a season, until one 
unlucky day he asks the fatal question, 
‘‘Show whence I came and where I am, and 
why.’’ Does not this question remind the 
reader of that aboriginal curiosity to eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil? At 
least, the immediate consequences are as dis- 
astrous, for the Shape does not refuse—does 
not even reprove, but gives Rousseau his 
desire, and he beholds the same vision which 
has just smote the poet’s eyes. The Shape 
immediately grew dim and presently disap- 
peared; Rousseau has seen the r reality and 
never again can he focus his eyes to the ideal. 
He becomes one of the rash throng, falls at 
last as so many others have fallen, and is 
brought to this low state in which the poet 
finds him. And, biting irony of it all! his 
curiosity is unsatisfied, and his last words are 
like his first, ‘‘ Then what is life? I eried.”’ 
These are the final words of the fragment, and 
it is a curious coincidence that they are the 
last words which Shelley wrote. 

The Dantesque qualities of the poem have 
been hinted at. The parallel is made close by 
the fact that the rhyme is Dante’s terza rima, 
a verse form in which Shelley alone, among 
English poets has been successful. The rhyme 
scheme is a, b, a, b, ¢, b, c, d, e, d, e, d, e, f, 
and so on; thus, it will be seen that it is in- 
tricate and at the same time endless; there is 
no logical conclusion to the rhyme; the only 
way vo end itis to break off by means of a per- 
emptory couplet; combined with its intricacy 
and endlessness there is in this metre a certain 
monotony which gives the reader a sense 
of inevitability. 

These are the qualities of the terza rima 
which peculiarly adapt it to the weird theme 
of ‘‘The Triumph of Life.’’ Analogous to 
the tangle of rhyme is the tangle of bewilder- 
ing description and vivid figures of speech 
which merge with one another and separate 
and merge again, like numerous runners in a 
race. Nowhere else, except in ‘‘ The Cloud,’’ 
has Shelley’s impatient and luxuriant imagi- 
nation found such opportunity, and it exerts 
an infectious spell upon the reader; he too, 
the reader, is caught up and made one of the 
intoxicated company, and with them is hur- 
ried on until he feels that for him also there 
is no release, except the release of exhaustion. 
With it all there is a swift phantom-like 
beauty which Shelley, the ‘‘ pard-like spirit,’’ 
knew so well how to impart. 

In the harmony between poetic motive and 
metrical and rhetorical devices, ‘‘The Tri- 
umph of Life’’ is a masterpiece. 

And what does it all mean? it must be in- 
terpreted in the light of ‘‘Alastor,’’ ‘‘ Epipsy- 
chidion,’’ and all of Shelley’s other writings, 
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in verse or prose, on the subject of the 
Platonic ‘‘Idea.’’ We shall not enter into 
debate with the philosophers on the nature of 
the ‘‘Idea;’’ to Shelley it was the invisible 
archetype of which all phenomena are but 
uncertain shadows; men talk about ‘ reali- 
ties,’’ but according to Shelley, perceived 
realities are delusions; there is but one reality, 
and that is the imperceptible Idea which is 
the essence of the universe; to know the Idea 
was the consuming passion of his heart and 
the formative impulse of his life. When a 
man fixes his affections upon any visible 
object or upon any other attribute of the visi- 
ble he forsakes the purpose of his being and 
degrades himself into the slave of Life. The 
world, as we know it is a perishable but im- 
penetrable cloud, behind which in serene 
self-sufficiency dwells the eternal, unchange- 
able Idea, the Pure Reason.* In the cavern 
where Rousseau dwelt there were no emotions; 
Whoso dwelt there, 


‘* Must needs forget 
All pleasure and all pain, all hate and love. 


* *K * 


A sleeping mother [there] would dream not of 
Her only child who died upon her breast 

At eventide—a king would mourn no more 
The crown of which his brows were dispossest.’’ 


In this aloofness from all human interest is 
the soul’s freedom. The moment that it 
yields to any human desire, though the desire 
be as pure as Plato’s love, that moment the 
soul loses its sight of Pure Reason and becomes 
a bondman to Life. This imprisonment is 
the common fate from which only Christ and 
Socrates have escaped; in their divine indiffer- 
ence to life, in their knowledge of themselves, 
and therefore of the Highest they found free- 
dom ; they 

“*Could not tame 
Their spirits to the conquerors—but as soon 


As they had touched the world with living flame, 
Fled back like eagles to their native noon.’’ 


Byron is called the typical poet of pessi- 
mism, but in Byron’s sonorous declamations 
there is no suggestion of a basis for despair 
comparable to this intense, benumbing horror 
which Shelley’s visionary eye has discerned. 
Most pessimists would find life bearable, even 
desirable, if they could strip it of its evil con- 
sequences, but Shelley soars above the mists, 
darts one swift glance into the profundities of 
existence, and returns with the message that the 
essence Of life is evil, and that life itself is the 
one comprehensive curse pronounced on man 


* For the poetic expression of the vague conception cf. 
the utterances of Ahasuerus in ‘‘ Hellas.’’ 
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by God—or devil. Shelley’s idealism may be 
regarded as a pure spiritual religion, or it may 
be regarded as a blasphemy such as few men 
would have the hardihood to utter, or even to 
conceive. 

‘*The Triumph of Life,’’ his last composi- 
tion, gives a hint for an answer to the reiter- 
ated question whether, if Shelley had lived, he 
would have developed into an even greater 
poet than he was. His letters and recorded 
conversations show that he was not happy in 
his last days. Three weeks before he was 
drowned he wrote to Trelawney: ‘‘ Should 
you meet with any scientific person capable of 
preparing the Prussic Acid or essential oil of 
bitter almonds, I should regard it as a great 
kindness if you could procure me a small 
quantity. I need not tell you I 
have no intention of suicide at present, but I 
confess it would be a comfort to me to hold in 
my possession that golden key to the chamber 
of perpetual rest.’’ And no one can read 
the sad lyrics of his latest composition 
without being forced to the conviction that 
the author was badly disenchanted with ex- 
istence. 

As he wrote, so he was. All his life had 
been a vain pursuit of the absolute ideal, and 
he was slow to learn that the ideal is unat- 
tainable in this world. The tragic mistakes 
of his life which cost himself and others, 
especially poor Harriet Westbrook, so much, all 
grew out of the one master mistake of sup- 
posing that any earthly object could satisfy 
the infinite cravings of his soul. He discov- 
ered his error at last: ‘‘I think one is al- 
ways in love with something or other; the 
error consists in seeking in a mortal image the 
likeness of that which is perhaps eternal.”’ 
And to his wife, Mary, he wrote: ‘‘ Good, far 
more than evil impulses, love far more than 
hatred, has been to me, except, in so far as 
you have been the object of it, the source of 
all sorts of mischief.’’ 

It was just this discovery of the unattain- 
ability of his spiritual quest which poisoned the 
springs of life in him, for he had not, to put 
it bluntly, sufficient common sense to adapt 
himself to the unideal world in which he 
found himself a sojourner. 

From a disenchantment so demoralizing he 
seemed unable to rally, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that the disillusion meant the loss of a 
sufficient poetic impulse to inspire poetry 
other than that of negation. ‘‘I feel too lit- 
tle certainty of the future and too little satis- 
faction with regard to the past to undertake 
any subject seriously and deeply. I stand, as 
it were, upon a precipice, which I have as- 
cended with great, and cannot descend with- 
out greater, peril.’’? It was out of this mood 
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of tremulous 
piercing wail, 


despair that there rose that 


‘Oh, world ! oh, life ! oh, time ! 
On whose last steps I climb 
Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 
No more—Oh, never more ! 


‘“Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—Oh, never more !”’ 


Of course, the premise may be wrong. The 


mood of his last years might have proved a 
passing mood, and out of his despair there 
might have sprung new strength and new 
hope. But the evidence points another way. 


Stockton Axson. 


The Institutional Village Church. 


Editor of THE CITIZEN: 


There is yet to be developed the institutional village 
church. The institutional city church is asplendid fact, 
attracting attention, and rapidly developing, so that we 
commonly connect the institutional idea with slums, 
large populations, manufacturing communities, and the 
like, as though these alone suggested problems for the 
Church. May it not be that the institutional idea is as 
truly needed in our village communities ? 

How little there is in the average country town to 
inspire high thinking and living! Concerts, entertain- 
ments of a high order, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the inspiration which comes from association with 
a@ large number of men and women, are lacking in the 
ordinary village. There is a notorious narrowness, spirit 
of gossip and pettiness. In the rural ‘‘ centre of trade,’’ 
there is, too, a devotion to business and love for money 
which one commonly associates with cities only. Where 
money is scarce and the methods of trade of the simpler 
barter type, money isall the more prized. New England 
‘thrift’? is often only a name for a miserliness which is 
depraved. Country stores have long hours. The early 
closing movement and eight-hour agitation have not 
reached them. In many places stores are open from six 
in the morning till ten at night, and this every week- 
day. And the worst of it is that there is little desire for 
better things, no pressing use for the evenings along 
other lines. If the stores are closed, what shall the men 
do? Fora picture of money as the root of all evil, we 
should think first, perhaps, of Wall street. Wall street, 
however, is counterbalanced by many uplifting influ- 
ences of the metropolis, concerts, libraries, museums, art 
galleries, homes of elegant refinement; the money of the 
Stock Exchange has before it so many good channels of 
expenditure that the absorption of its quest is mitigated. 
But the money of the village is not lured into helpful 
investment. It is hoarded. It is that kind of treasure 
on earth which ‘‘ moth and rust doth corrupt.’? Mary 
Wilkirs’ pictures of this sterner, even vicious side of 
New England life in ‘‘ Pembroke,’’ may still be recog- 
nized in actual life. The slums of Boston and New 
York need the inspiration of higher things hardly more 
than many a village. 

If now we turn to the village church for relief, what 
do we tind? Too often an exclusive company of dog- 
matic Christians, cultivating in their church life separa- 
tion from the world, rather than genial amelioration of 
the world, a series of services, but no alleviation of the 
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vapid social life. There is a crying demand for a village 
church which shall not content itself with condemning 
earth as ‘‘a desert drear,’’ and pointing to heaven as our 
home, but shall do something toward making earth less 
drear and more heavenly. This is the problem to which 
the institutional village church will address itself, and 
the adoption of the University Extension movement may 
be one of its answers to the demand. Book clubs, Chau- 
tauqua classes, village improvement societies, reading 
rooms, University Extension, are all legitimate activities 
of a village church; none more legitimate than Univer- 
sity Extension, for the Christian Church has natural 
affiliations with the Christian college. College professors 
are generally philanthropic men, glad to respond to the 
demand for lectures in villages, and pastors are com- 
monly college men. ‘To speak on a lower plane, it is of 
advantage to a college to make itself known in different 
country communities through University Extension lec- 
tures; it is a good advertisement. Few New England 
towns are more than one hundred miles distant from a 
college ; the relationship suggests itself. By bringing 
some of the college’s stores of culture to bear upon the 
uninteresting, narrow, and mercenary spirit of the village, 
the Christian Church is following a legitimate line. 

‘An experiment in this direction has been tried for two 
winters in a Vermont village with much success. Thirty 
men and women have studied under the informal direc- 
tion of a neighboring college. They met originally in 
response to an invitation given from the pulpits of the 
churches, and their methods have been a gradual growth. 
College professors have been kind enough to sketch lines 
of study, prepare syllabi, suggest books, and give occa- 
sional lectures. Bi-weekly meetings have been continued 
for two winters, with regular attendance and enthusiastic 
interest. 

The first winter, European History since 1789 was the 
general theme, with Muller’s *‘ Political History of Re- 
cent Times’’ as a text book, and Murdock’s ‘‘ Recon- 
struction of Europe,’’ Fyffe’s ‘‘Modern History of 
Europe,’? McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,’’ 
and Lowell’s ‘‘Eve of the French Revolution” as a 
reference library. At each meeting a printed program 
for the next was presented, prepared in harmony with 
the syllabus by a committee of three members. The 
preparation of this program, which devolved upon all in 
rotation, was no small part of the value of the course. 
After two weeks of common reading, with subjects em- 
phasized and general outline presented in the program, 
the club met to listen to five or six short papers on the 
period, and to discuss its main features. These papers, 
written by all in turn, represented special investigation, 
and were read before an audience prepared for them and 
keen in appreciation. The delight and value of these 
evenings were a continual source of surprise, impossible 
to be appreciated by those who have not had a like ex- 
perience. 

One of the programs on the Crimean Period covered 
the following subjects: ‘‘ Social, Political and Religious 
Condition of the Turks,’’ ‘‘ Argument for the Attitude 
of the Powers toward the ‘Sick Man,’ Russia, England, 
France, Austria,’’ each country being represented by an 
advocate. 

The study of the ‘‘ Unification of Italy ’’ was of great 
interest, with Victor Emanuel, Garibaldi and Cavour 
in the foreground. 

The result was a comprehensive view of European poli- 
tics of the century, with an intelligent interest in present 
foreign relations. 

The lectures on the professor’s visits were open to the 
public, a small fee being charged for admission to defray 
expenses. Beyond the cost of books, there is no assess- 
ment worthy of mention, the lectures being self-support- 
ing, and the expense of the regular meetings nothing. 

During the second winter, the same method was 
applied by the same club to the study of English Litera- 
ture of the Nineteenth Century. A small text-book by 
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Pancoast was used, with Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets,’’ 
and the works of various authors for reference. 

An evening with Tennyson, following the lines of this 
program, brings one into a purer atmosphere, and sends 
one out into a better world : 

Roll call, with favorite poems of Tennyson as response. 

‘* Medieval Chivalry,’’ Essay. 

“* Tdyls of the King,’’ Essay. 

“Indian Mutiny and Siege of Lucknow,’ Essay. 

‘The Last Three Laureate Poets,’’ Essay. 

Short readings illustrating Tennyson’s style, lyric, 
dramatic, faith and hope, nature. 

Another evening, John Ruskin was discussed under 
the following divisions: His religion, social and political 
work, private life, with a review of ‘* Ethics of the Dust,” 
his writings on art having been previously studied. 

The secretary stated that four or five of the members 
had not been absent from a single meeting for the two 
winters; the average attendance was about twenty. 

It all seems so simple and natural as hardly to deserve 
discussion. One would think that just such work as 
this would have been suggested to countless village 
churches, confronting such situations as have been out- 
lined. But owing perhaps to the depravity of our 
human nature, just such simple, common-sense move- 
ments are ignored, and the church lives a puny life of 
little possible advantage to a large part of itscommunity. 

Such work as this is almost certain to enlist an inter- 
est in the Church on the part of those who have no lean- 
ing toward dogmatic theology. In such ways may the 
Christ of to-day sit down at table with the publican and 
sinner, even as of old. Beginning on such a plane, the 
Church’s influence may readily ascend to a higher plane. 
A community studying history and literature will be all 
the more sensitive to the pulpit’s message. 

The experiment presented had its deficiencies. In the 
desire of uniting persons of different denominations, it 
has not been the recognized feature of the work of a sin- 
gle church. Greater permanence would be ensured, were 
it to become the charge of one church. Companies of 
persons may organize clubs for study from year to year, 
but for permanent, progressive, symmetrical courses, 
there must be a definite centre. Such a University Ex- 
tension Club might with profit be recognized as a feature 
of church work as truly as the prayer meeting and 
‘*sociable.’? The connection with the college, too, has 
not been formal enough. There is no definite compact, 
no necessary continuance of the relationship from year to 
year. This particular college, however, expects to de- 
velop Extension work, and will doubtless offer courses to 
the villages within a few years, not waiting for the vil- 
lages to take the initiative. 

If the work were adopted by one of the churches as a 
regular feature, and the connection with the college 
made closer and permanent, the work would be ona 
firmer basis. 

A new era quite likely is dawning. A neighboring 
town of larger population and wealth has become inter- 
ested in University Extension, and is to avail itself of 
courses and lectures of the Philadelphia Society. Our 
town has been consulted, in fact our experiment was the 
pioneer, and full of suggestion to our neighbor. Another 
winter may find us in the regular organization. We 
have served our novitiate, and have an interest in and 
knowledge of University Extension, which may lead us 
to this measure. We should not have appreciated it 
without our experiment. So does one step always lead 
to another, till we find ourselves in a broader place. 

This experiment has a place here, because it is of the 
University Extension order. It is to be said, however, 
that it is only one of the many varied activities, which 
may enlarge the mission of the village church, and cause 
it to address itself to the conditions that confront it. 
When such an institutional village church has been 
evolved, ‘‘ Paganism ’’ will be no longer “‘ impending in 
New England.”’ *# # 
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Old Authors. 


Thomas Otway. 


Matthew Arnold takes as a text for his fine 
essay on Gray, a passage from a letter written 
by James Brown concerning Gray’s last days, 
‘* He never spoke out.’’ 

‘‘In these four words,’’ says Mr. Arnold, 
‘*is contained the whole history of Gray, both 
as aman and asa poet.’’ He then proceeds 
in his masterly way to analyze Gray’s genius 
into its elements, which were sufficient to 
exalt their possessor into the first rank of 
English poets. The critic finds the cause of 
the comparative failure in the unfavorable in- 
fluences of Gray’s environment, the influences 
of the coldly critical eighteenth century. 
‘*Gray, a born poet, fell upon an age of prose. 
He fell upon an age whose task was such as 
to call forth in general men’s powers of under- 
standing, wit and cleverness, rather than their 
deepest powers of mind and soul. Gray, with 
the qualities of mind and soul of a genuine 
poet, was isolated in his century. Maintaining 
and fortifying them by lofty studies, he could 
not fully educe and enjoy them; the want of 
a genial atmosphere, the failure of sympathy 
in his contemporaries, were too great.’’ 

At first thought, it may seem the mere 
wantonness of fancy to discover a similarity 
between Thomas Gray and Thomas Otway; 
between the poet of brooding sentiment and 
the poet of blood and passion; between the 
reflective, deeply religious scholar and the 
maker of a play so obscene that it was hissed 
from the stage by a Restoration audience, an 
audience that applauded Wycherly; between 
the honored Cambridge don and the despised 
actor, the outcast of society. But upon re- 
flection, it will be seen that a parallel is justi- 
fied in just that particular which Matthew 
Arnold so ably expounds; in reading Otway 
as in reading Gray, we are oppressed with a 
sense of failure when we compare his per- 
ceptible poetic endowment with the results 
which he achieved; and the primary cause of 
the failure is the cause of Gray’s failure; 
Otway also ‘‘never spoke out,’’ because the 
genius that was in him was chilled by the 
uncongenial influences of the time in which 
he lived. 

And the analogy might be yet further pur- 
sued; Matthew Arnold admits that Gray’s 
ill-health had much to do with sterilizing his 
faculties, but believes that had he lived ina 
poetic period he would have been stimulated 
with a happy ardor which would have sus- 
tained his spirit in spite of bodily infirmities, 
and to support his thesis, the critic cites the 
case of the prolific Schiller who, according 
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to Goethe, ‘‘was almost constantly ill.’’ 
Otway’s infirmities were moral; there was 
fatal weakness and uncontrollable passion, 
gross indulgence, which is never friendly to 
the muse; but ‘‘ the last of the Elizabethans,’’ 
as Otway is sometimes called, was in this 
respect like the first, the ‘‘ mighty Marlowe.”’ 
No man could have been more reckless of his 
own moral culture than was Marlowe; yet he 
became the father of the English drama, held 
in the general estimation to be second only to 
Shakespeare. And there was Byron, the 
scandal of all Europe—and its wonder. Had 
Otway been contemporary with Shakespeare, 
those same passions, which brought him to 
such an ignoble end, would have been heartily 
employed in the service of the high poetry 
which was fostered by the temper of the earlier 
time, the poetry of passion. 

‘*Of Thomas Otway, one of the first names 
in the English drama, little is known; nor is 
there any part of that little which his bio- 
grapher can take pleasure in relating.’’ So 
wrote Dr. Samuel Johnson in his ‘* Lives of 
the Poets;’’ the situation is unchanged at the 
present time; little more is known now than 
was known to Dr. Johnson, and that little is 
no pleasanter to relate. Otway sometimes 
undertook to relieve the gloom of his tense 
tragedies by the introduction of gross comedy 
scenes, but in the dark tragedy of his own 
life there is no element of relief. 

He was born in Sussex County, March 3, 
1651, the only son of a clergyman, the -Rev. 
Humphrey Otway. He prepared for the uni- 
versity at Winchester and then went to Ox- 
ford, where he seems to have pursued pleasure 
rather than learning; he left without a degree. 
In 1671 he went up to London and made an 
abject failure of an attempt to become an 
actor. His wit and social instincts won for 
him companions, they can scarcely be called 
friends, among the wild young lords whose 
habit it was to frequent theatrical green rooms; 
among such was Rochester, who first patron- 
ized him and then lampooned him in the sort 
of scurrilous verse which the young gallants 
of the time were pleased to call satire. Some 
excuse may be found for Rochester’s tergiver- 
sation in the fact that Otway had the pre- 
sumption to fall in love with one of the noble 
lord’s favorites, the talented actress Mrs. 
Barry. Johnson says that Otway made his 
plays ‘‘by consulting nature in his own 
breast,’’ and he evidently was his own model 
for his vacillating heroes, constant only in 
love. He abased himself at Mrs. Barry’s feet, 
rendered more importunate the more she 
flouted him; perhaps, however, her attitude 
was not of unmitigated scorn, for there is a 
current suspicion that she encouraged him in 
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so far as it was necessary to cajole him into 
writing plays suited to her talents; for this 
arch-selfishness, if the suspicion is well 
grounded, the world owes her some thanks; 
if she was really the inspiration of ‘‘ The 
Orphan ’’ and ‘‘ Venice Preserved,’’ she has 
done posterity a service. 

These two plays together with the ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’’ his first composition, produced in 
1675, are Otway’s masterpieces. He adapted 
French classics into rhymed heroic English 
verse, and he wrote offensive comedies, but 
his fame depends upon his tragedies. His 
was pre-eminently the genius of tragedy, and 
it was the mockery of fate that he was cast on 
an age of buffoonery. His tragedies held the 
stage, at intervals, for a century and a half, 
a sufficient testimony to their practical acting 
qualities. 

In 1678 Otway tried to pull himself out of 
the muck of his misery by going to the wars. 
Through the good offices of the young Ear! of 
Plymouth he secured a cornetcy of horse under 
the Duke of Monmouth, who commanded an 
expedition to Flanders. But the troops were 
speedily disbanded, payment was made in 
worthless scrip, and Otway found himself 
again in London with no resource, but play- 
writing. 

In 1680 his tragedy ‘‘The Orphan, or the 
Unhappy Marriage ’’ was presented, with Mrs. 
Barry as Monimia, the orphan. A _ leading 
fault of the play is the arbitrary, almost willful 
manner in which the situation which causes 
the tragedy is introduced. It all begins with 
a clandestine marriage between honorable 
lovers to whose union there is practically no 
opposition. This method of dragging in by 
the ears the tragic motive is one of Otway’s 
characteristic weaknesses. Grant the reason- 
ability of his first situation and the tragedy 
is inevitable, ‘‘ but why such stubborn hebe- 
tude in the first instance?’’ is always the 
question which presses for solution. There is 
a legitimate dramatic conventionality; when 
the fate of a community is to be decided 
within the compass of a two hours’ perform- 
ance, we must not expect that each step will 
be explained with the minute realism of one of 
Richardson’s novels; but Otway lacks the fine 
Shakespearian imagination which can delude 
an audience for the time being into the accept- 
ance of conventionalities for realities. 

When the reader has accepted the situation, 
however, the tragedy will lay strong hold upon 
him. Like all of Otway’s tragedies, it betrays 
the classic influence of Racine and Corneille 
in the unity of the theme, which permits no 
counterplot or elaboration of subordinate char- 
acters, but concentrates itself upon one main 
plot which it pursues with relentless purpose 
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to an issue of murder and suicide. There is 
no opportunity for side glances at human fate 
in general, such as make the utterances of the 
earlier dramatists so impressive, and hence 
none of their magnificent lines and passages 
which are applicable to mortal distress in all 
ages. Otway is not quotable; his lines are 
significant only in the context. The play is 
concerned with the destiny of three individ- 
uals, Castalio, Polydore and Monimia, and all 
else is excluded. 

In this singleness of aim Otway is classic, 
but in the consuming passion of his plays he 
is the legitimate offspring of the Elizabethan 
poets. It is because he wrought in an artificial 
age that instead of relying on his native 
strength he sometimes forces an unnatural 
display of passion, and so sacrifices to fustian 
the reserved simplicity which marks the work 
of Shakespeare, Webster and Ford. But when 
the stress and turmoil of suspense is passed 
and the certainty of despair stares her in the 
face, Monimia can die with words as calm as 
those of Hamlet or Othello. 

‘* Venice Preserved; or, A Plot Discovered,’’ 
Otway’s greatest play, was produced in 1682. 
Based upon the Venetian conspiracy of 1618, 
it has half-suppressed references to the English 
Popish Plot, and the grotesque old senator, 
Antonio, is a caricature of Shaftesbury. But 
the ordinary reader of to-day cares little for 
these references between the lines; the play 
has a sufficient apology for its existence in 
the story of the three chief characters, the 
vacillating Jaffier, the blunt, manly Pierre, 
and the Desdemona-like Belvidera. And 
what a picture of weakness itis! In an evil 
moment Jaffier yields to the persuasions of 
his friend Pierre, and becomes one of the con- 
spirators who are about to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Venice and murder the senators 
including Priuli, father of Belvidera who is 
Jaffier’s wife; through love to his wife, Jaffier 
betrays the plot; through love to Pierre, he 
secks to circumvent the consequences ¥f his 
perfidy, and when he has made a_ hopeless 
tangle, he renders the last service that he can, 
murders Pierre to save him from _ ignoble 
torture, kills himself, and leaves his wife to 
utter madness. 

Otway’s life ended in want and misery on 
April 15, 1685. His years were only thirty- 
four, but they were too many. There is a 
tradition that being famished he begged a 
shilling from a stranger, bought some bread, 
and in the eagerness of his appetite was 
choked on the first morsel. According to a 
less humiliating legend he died from an ex- 
hausting pursuit of a thief. Neither story 
may be true, but it is true that he died in 
abject want and sordid wretchedness. 
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Tue AMERICAN HistorIcAL REview. New 


York: Macmillan & Co. 


Students of history in this country have 
long felt the need of a special periodical. It 
has been a disgrace to the English speaking 
nations that, while Germany, Italy, France 
and Spain had numerous historical reviews, 
<ngland had but one that was at all general 
in scope, and the United States had none. 

A critical review, ably conducted, aids 
greatly in the progress of a science. To 
scholars it furnishes a means of bringing be- 
fore the public the latest results of their labors 
or documents which they have unearthed. 
It aids them in keeping abreast with the litera- 
ture of their subject and by the co-operation 
which it renders possible, lightens each man’s 
labor. And, thirdly, it gives them an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a critical opinion as to 
the merits of new books. Even the specialist, 
although competent to form his own opinion 
upon the books in his chosen field, is con- 
stantly compelled to enter other fields in order 
to complete his knowledge of his own. 

The service to those who are not historians 
is also great. There is now such a mass of 
writing on historical subjects—good, bad and 
indifferent—that it is necessary to have some 
criterion, some standard of value, such as this 
review furnishes. Here the general public 
has an opportunity of learning what scholars 
consider of importance and of real worth. 
Its opinions command attention and have a 
chastening influence on incompetent aspirants 
for fame. 

Plans for such a periodical had been matur- 
ing in various quarters and at the beginning 
of this year it seemed probable that at least 
three different movements would be initiated. 
Fortunately, a plan for co-operation was pro- 
posed, and early in April a number of scholars 
met together in New York. A board of five 
editors, representing as many universities, was 
chosen to manage the review for the first 
year. They added to their number a western 
representative and chose Professor Jameson, of 
Brown, to act as managing editor. Under their 
direction the first number has been prepared 
and is an exceptionally creditable piece of 
work. 

The leading article, ‘‘ History and Demo- 
cracy,’’ is of especial interest, because it con- 
tains a statement, by one of the editors, of 
the aims of the review. These may be briefly 
summed up: ‘‘ the largest catholicity possible ’’ 
—to borrow Professor Sloane’s own words—; 
greater attention to a critical review of work 
accomplished in history than to the publica- 
tion of articles; printing of new material and 
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of the latest news in each special field. As 
regards the scope of the review, medieval, 
modern and contemporaneous history will be 
emphasized, although not necessarily to the 
exclusion of other branches of history. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler, in his interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The Party of the Loyalists in 
the American Revolution,’’ shows that the 
Tories included at least one-third of the in- 
habitants of the thirteen colonies; that in 
their ranks were to be found many prominent 
and worthy people; that their position in 
argument was a strong one, and that they 
had clear, well-defined and sensible plans. 

Two arguments are frequently advanced at 
the present day, which tend to exonerate the 
Holy See from responsibility for the Spanish 
Inquisition. In his contribution, ‘‘ The First 
Castilian Inquisitor,’’ Mr. Henry C. Lea dis- 
poses of one of these arguments by printing, 
with a brief introduction, an unedited Bull of 
Sixtus IV. from the Vatican archives. He 
promises a discussion of the other argument 
in the future. 

Mr. Henry Adams, in ‘‘Count Edward de 
Crillon,’’ corrects a trifling error in one of his 
own volumes and publishes some curious 
letters of the swindler, de Crillon. This inter- 
esting rascal was rather an important per- 
sonage in Washington society during ‘‘ the 
diplomatic drama of the war of 1812.”’ 

Professor Frederick J. Turner discusses 
‘¢ Western State-Making in the Revolutionary 
Era.’’ By the west at that period was meant 
the territory between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi. Professor Turner describes the 
course of settlement and explains how the 
earliest political organizations arose. His 
article is furnished with a map and is to be 
continued. 

Under ‘‘ documents’’ are printed letters on 
the evils of slavery (1736) and the value of 
indented servants (1739); letters and journals 
relative to the Illinois expedition of 1778 and 
1779, and letters concerning Georgia and the 
Confederacy, 1865. This will prove a most 
useful department. Its value would be greatly 
enhanced by a record of all important docu- 
ments on American history which may appear 
in the current issues of other publications. 

The reviews are well written and all (26) 
are signed, with a single exception,—and that 
one of the best. But some violate the canon 
laid down by Professor Sloane, ‘‘ The amount 
of notice should . . . be indicative of the 
relative values of the volumes named.’’ The 
leading review gives three pages to a book 
which deserved only a few lines. Eight pages 
for the ‘‘ Life of Tilden ”’ is a disproportionate 
amount. In fact, many of the reviews are 
too long. 
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‘* Notes and News’’ ought to be the most 


valuable department for historical students. 
In it we expect to find notices of the latest 
works in each field, the new volumes in each 
of the great series, the contents of foreign 
periodicals, etc. In this number, it is the 
weakest department. It would be an easy, 
but unpleasant, task to point out some of the 
omissions. But the plan is an excellent one ; 
obituary notices,—in this number Sybel and 
Gneist lead; general items, and then the notes 
for the separate fields of history. 

In appearance the review is attractive ; the 
only criticism we would offer is that it is 
rather an invidious distinction to print the 
names of some of the book-reviews on the 
title-page, when a full list is given elsewhere. 
As a whole, the Review follows the plan 
described by Professor Sloane. Eighty-seven 
pages are devoted to articles, fifteen to docu- 
ments, and one hundred and six to reviews, 
news and notes. Its success is certain, if 
future issues can maintain the high standard 
set by this number. It furnishes what schol- 
ars need, and by its interest will attract the 
support of the general public. 

Dana CARLETON Munro, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Notes. 


Her MAJESTY: A ROMANCE OF To-DAY. By Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Miss Tompkins has contrived to make out of ‘‘ Her 
Majesty ’’ as bright and pretty a little story as has seen 
the light of print since the almost forgotten day of 
‘One Summer.’’ A charming young queen is Honoria, 
presumably the first of her line, independent, pro- 
gressive and full of dangerous views as to the divine 
rights of the people. This thoroughly feminine sovereign 
who rather enjoys a revolution, though she is af: aid of a 
mouse, walks out among her subjects in disguise, meets 
and falls in love with a celebrated labor agitator who 
turns out to be of noble birth, and after an uprising of 
the down-trodden from which he helps her to escape, he 
marries her at her own suggestion. Of course, the king- 
dom is reconstructed and, of course, Hugo and Honoria 
are recalled to rule over the new limited monarchy and 
live happily ever afterward. Out of this improbable 
plot is woven ¢ most entertaining tale, and the author 
must be congratulated upon her success in holding the 
attention of her readers to the very end. ‘‘Her Ma- 
jesty ’’ is well worth reading and may look forward toa 
long and prosperous reiyn. $1.00. 

THE HONOUR OF THE FLAG. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Clark Russell spells Honour with a wu in the initial 
tale of his little volume from which it takes its title and 
fills almost two hundred pages with well-spun yarns. 
Shipwreck and madness, icebergs and a convict ship, 
royals and top-gallant sails give a truly nautical flavor 
to these stories of the sea, and in their telling the hand 
of a master is shown. Here and there one comes upon 
an exquisite bit of word-painting full of the very atmos- 
phere of the open oc:an and there is no lack of stirring 
incident. What if it does seem a little unlikely that a 


W. Clark Russell. G. P. 
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sea-quake should throw up the hulls of two vessels, 
supported on the back of a dead whale, or that a baboon 
should come aboard ship from a raft in the exact geo- 
metrical middle of the Indian Ocean? One of the 
wisest of the Greek philosophers declares that it is 
always the improbable that happens and any sailor will 
assure us that truth is stranger than fiction. After 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor ’’ Mr. Russell is sure of 
an audience whatever he may publish, and, though he 
plays many tunes upon his single string, they are tunes 
of which the lover of the sea never tires. 50 cents. 


THE HEART OF LiFe. W. H. Mallock. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 


It is nearly, if not quite, fifteen years since the ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century ’’ sent a shock over 
the novel-reading public. We have been deluged with 
realism since then, and bcoks fully as audacious have 
found their way to study tables, from which Mr. Mal- 
lock’s former venture was sternly banished, so that 
‘* The Heart of Life ’’ is assured, if not, of a wider read- 
ing, certainly a more open discijssion. But the only 
conclusion at which any reader gan arrive is the con- 
clusion that here is still another added to the ever- 
increasing list of brilliant, bold, emoralizing studies of 
socicty. Most of the people who animate the pages are 
either prosy and good or epigrammatic and bad. The 
hero bemoans the fickleness of the only woman he really 
loves, while he proposes to every other woman he knows, 
one after another, and there is a fascinating Austrian 
countess who is first allowed to ensnare the affection of 
the reader, and then shown to be a person of no reputa- 
tion atall. In fact reputations are at a discount from 
cover to cover. Over all the book hangs the glamor of 
Mallock’s style, crisp and spicily cynical. A few bold 
lines and the characters stand out with startling distinct- 
ness. Canon Bulman is a delightful figure denouncing 
capital—as he boasted that he had never since the day 
when he left Cambridge so much as looked into a book 
of political economy, no one could have been better 
qualified for attacking the evil. Some of his critics had 
been so unfair as to say that he looked on every strike as 
being, in its very nature, just. But there was one 
which occurred at a colliery in which he had himself 
some shares, and he considered that the knowledge and 
energy with which he denounced this was a proof of the 
impartiality with which he supported others. Rather 
than be inconsistent this pillar of the church commits 
suicide, after figuring in some of the most unpleasant 
scenes in the book. Then there is Lord Wargrave 
‘¢ who had achieved European celebrity not so much for 
his own gifts as for his appreciation of the gifts of 
others.’’ He is the epigram-maker of the corps drama- 
tique, and his good things are too numerous to quote. 
The Duke of Dulverton, the ‘‘embodiment of an alert, 
but benevolent cynicism,’’ Mrs. Steinberg, Miss de Souza, 
Mr. Godolphin—of these minor characters each lives and 
breathes and has a being, but the world in which they 
move, the upper world of England, is painted relent- 
lessly as rotten to the core. Altogether one must set 
down ‘‘ The Heart of Life’’ as a disheartening and 
depressing piece of work. It leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth and is the sort of thing to turn out pessimists by 
the score. ‘‘ A cynic,’’ says the author in one of his 
earlier performances, ‘‘is the one preacher who does not 
wish to make converts.’’ Then why such brilliant bit- 
terness, Mr. Mallock? Let us believe in something 
beside the multiplication table and the equator, and, 
next time, make virtue interesting and vice not only 
less prevalent, but dull. $1.25. 


Lovers of Browning’s poetry will be gratified to learn 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued his complete 
works in one volume, 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


THE CITIZEN extends greeting to The University Exten- 
sion Journal, published under the official sanction of the 
Oxford, Cambridge, London and Victoria University Ex- 
tension Authorities by ArchibaJd, Constable & Co., 14 
Parliament street, Westminster, S. W. The first num- 
ber, October, states its purpose in the following words: 

‘*The appearance of the first number of this Journal 
affords us an opportunity of stating the aim with which 
it will be conducted and the purpose which it is 
designed to serve. It will record the progress of uni- 
versity extension in England, not forgetting the sister 
movements in the Colonies, in America, and on the 
Continent of Europe. It will invite suggestions for the 
further development of the work, and will provide 
means for the discussion of any changes which may be 
proposed in its methods of organization. In occasional 
surveys of other parts of the field of educational effort, 
it will deal with the relations of university extension 
teaching to kindred departments of public education. 
And by these services it will seek to unite the efforts 
and to win the support of all those who are in any way 
concerned with the furtherance of university extension 
work. 

“Though this is a new publication, it inherits the 
good-will and the traditions of its predecessors. Hitherto 
there have been two magazines devoted to the interests 
of university extension work in this country. The 
time has come when it has been found possible and 
desirable to amalgamate them. Experience and the 
course of friendly discussion have shown that variety of 
methods is not incompatible with unity of aim; that, 
owing to the diverse conditions under which our work 
is conducted, freedom of experiment is fruitful and 
necessary ; and that the efforts of the several universities, 
each contributing in its own way and according to its 
own judgment to the welfare and the resources of the 
movement, may be fully harmonized by mutual under- 
standing and frequent interchange of views.’’ 

The character of the Journal is much more general 
than that of the periodicals which it supersedes. It 
contains interesting articles on ‘‘Summer Meetings,’’ 
** Municipal Colleges,’’ ‘‘ University Extension and Ar- 
tisans,’’ ‘‘ Thomas Henry Huxley.’’ Its cover page isa 
handsome piece of design. 


It is always a pleasure to record the appearance of a 
piece of serious literary criticism; under the dignity of 
that title we have become so surfeited through books 
and periodicals, with irrelevant gossip about authors, 
and superficial opinions about the work of authors, that 
we are in need of periodic assurance that the art of 
earnest interpretive criticism is nota lost art. Such a 
reassurance we have in ‘‘ Essays and Studies’’ by John 
Churton Collins, just published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. This is a particularly pleasing announcement for 
this journal to make, because of Mr. Collins’ long and 
successful service as a university extension lecturer. 
The collection, to which we shall give a more extended 
notice in a future issue, is a large octavo of 369 pages on 
John Dryden, The Predecessors of Shakespeare, Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters, Theobald (under the title of ‘‘ The 
Porson of Shakespeare Criticism ’’), and Menander. 


Six syllabi of new courses of Lectures have been added 
to our list. Dr. Edward T. Devine’s course on ‘‘ Rep- 
resentative Americans’’ includes, ‘‘ Berjamin Franklin: 
the Colonial Philosopher;’’ ‘‘ Patrick Henry: the Pa- 
triot;’’ ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton: the Nationalist;’’ ‘‘ An- 
drew Jackson: the Democrat;’’ ‘‘John Brown: the 
Abolitionist;’’ ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: the First Ameri- 
can.’’ 
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Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson’s lectures on the ‘‘ History 
of English Literature’’ include (1) ‘‘ What Literature 
Is,’ ‘*Chaucer;’’ (2) ‘‘Spenser and the Renaissance; ’’ 
(3) ‘*‘Shakespeare and the Drama;’’ (4) ‘‘ Milton and 
Puritanism;’’ (5) ‘‘The Eighteenth Century;’’ (6) 
‘‘ Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson and Browning.’’ 

A course of lectures by Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
President of Lafayette College, contains lectures on (1) 
‘©The Tudor Monarchy;”’ (2) ‘‘ Elizabeth: the Woman 
and the Queen;’’ (3) “Social Life in Tudor England;”’ 
(4) ‘The English Seamen and the Spanish Armada;’’ 
(5) ‘‘ Elizabethan Literature;’’ (6) ‘‘The Rise of Puri- 
tanism.”’ 

Dr. Clarence Griffen Child’s course on ‘‘ The Making 
of English Literature’’ includes (1) ‘‘ Native Condi- 
tions’? and ‘‘ First Foreign Influence;’’ (2) ‘‘ Later 
Poetry ’’ and ‘‘ Prose;’’ (3) “‘ Literature After the Con- 
quest;’’ (4) ‘‘ Medieval Story-telling;’’ (5) ‘‘ Chaucer ;’’ 
(6) ‘‘ The Renaissance. ’’ 

Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson gives a course on “ His- 
torical Sociology: Family, State and Church,’’ containing 
lectures on: (1) ‘‘Sociology in General;’’ (2) ‘* The 
Family and its Home;’’ (3) ‘‘The Family and the 
School;”? (4) ‘‘The State in Antiquity;’’ (5) ‘* The 
Modern State;’’ (6) ‘‘ The Church Idea.’’ 

Dr. James E, Keeler’s course on ‘‘ General Astronomy ”’ 
includes: (1) ‘‘ Fundamental Principles, Methods and 
Instruments;’’ (2) ‘‘The Sun;’’ (3) ‘‘The Moon;”’ 
(4) ‘*The Planets;’’ (5) ‘‘Comets and Meteors;’’ (6) 
“Stars and Nebule.’’ 


Dr. Child will deliver the first lecture of his course 
on ‘‘ The Making of English Literature,’’ at Association 
Local, on the evening of November 8. (Great interest 
attaches to this course because of the manner in which 
it combines historical with literary study. In the spirit 
of the best modern scholarship, Dr. Child indicates the 
influence of the history of England upon the develop- 
ment of its literature, showing how the native condi- 
tions amalgamated with foreign influences to produce 
the characteristic literature of the fourteenth century. 


Mr. Thomas W. Surette is to deliver his course on 
the development of music in Richmond, Virginia, under 
the auspices of the Choral Society of that city. This 
society has had an interesting growth, beginning in the 
informal ‘‘ musical at homes’’ given by the lovers of 
music in the city; from this modest germ it has grown 
into a society ‘‘ with the avowed purpose,’’ to quote 
The Richmond Dispatch ‘‘ to build up a permanent organ- 
ization, composed of all the best talent obtainable, with 
the view to making it a choral society, par excellence, 
capable of rendering in the most artistic manner the 
very best productions of the great masters.’’ In the 
educational work, which is one of the important func- 
tions of an organization of this nature, the Choral Society 
of Richmond has found an able ally in Mr. Surette whose 
lectures on the development of music have already done 
so much toward giving the public a clearer understand- 
ing of classical music and a quicker sympathy with it. 
The illustrations for the course, as delivered in Rich- 
mond, will be given by members of the Choral Society. 


In the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin the Rev. William 
Bayard Hale preached a sermon to the students of the 
Oxford Summer Meeting on ‘‘ The Eternal Teacher.’’ 
It is difficult to conceive how a fitter subject could have 
been chosen for the occasion, and the treatment is worthy 
of the theme. We extract one passage from the sermon, 
only regretting that we lack space to give the whole: 

“Tf you think of it, the most adequate conception of 
Him as He revealed Himself during those years on earth 
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is asa Teacher. The great words, burdened with mean- 
ing, that fill his sermons and echo endlessly through the 
writings of those who were with Him, are ‘light’ and 
‘truth.’ He is described as doing nothing else so much 
as teaching. He taught the common people as they sat 
on the grass around Him. He taught the men of letters 
who gathered in the Temple. He taught in the syna- 
gogues and in the fields, sitting on the well-curb, from 
His place in the boat; He taught along the highway, 
drawing illustrations from the homely scenes through 
which He passed. He talked of the common things of 
that Galilean life, of sowing and reaping, of building 
barns, of looking for lost sheep on the mountain-side, of 
rich men and beggars, of weddings and suppers and 
trade, and from everything He drew a lesson. He made 
the grass, the lilies, the mustard-seed, the birds, the 
vineyards, the sunset sky, teach each some truth. He 
healed men’s bodies, true; He did miracles (‘ signs,’ He 
called them; that is, symbols, illustrations); but not the 
least part of the importance of these acts also lay in 
their teaching value. But above all else, and before all 
else, He taught in human words, by parable after par- 
able, by statement upon statement, put positively, put 
negatively, reiterated, changed as to form, enlivened by 
illustration, enforced by example. He derived principles 
from passing events; again He applied principles to pass- 
ing events. He pointed out the enfolding universals 
within which alone the significance of petty incidentals 
of the day appeared; He showed how, on the other hand, 
every little particular was the incarnation of some uni- 
versal. He taught progressively; He taught systemati- 
cally; He employed every honest device of rhetoric. He 
seized every opportunity to impart an apt lesson; He even 
created situations for the more forcible impressing of the 
truth He would fix upon men’s mind. No human 
teacher has ever approached Him in—I do not hesitate 
to call it—didactie skill. It was consummate; it was 
divine.”’ 


The Reading Class of the North Philadelphia Centre, 
under the leadership of Mr. William Morrow, held a 
preliminary meeting for organization last June. 

Mr. E. A. Scott was chosen permanent secretary and 
about fifteen members then registered their names, 
which number has been considerably increased. 

The class work is to cover the ground marked out in 
the syllabus of Mr. W. Hudson Shaw’s course on the 
Making of England, and will be both preparatory and 
supplementary to the work in that course. 

The regular meetings of the class began on Monday 
evening, September 16, and they will be held fortnightly 
through the fall with the addition of two weekly meet- 
ings to bring the total number up to twelve before Mr. 
Shaw’s arrival. 

Two evenings are to be devoted to discussing the 
knotty points of each of the six lectures of the course. 


During the winter the class will be held fortnightly 
only, alternating each week with the fortnightly 
lectures. 

For the preparatory work, it is proposed to have one 
or more good papers, worthy of later presentation to Mr. 
Shaw, handed in at each meeting, and to assign four or 
more vital questions to be answered verbally, or briefly 
in writing, this is meant to encourage discussion and to 
break the ice for those preparing essays. 
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Lectures—Autumn, 1895. 
At the time ** The Citizen” goes to press the following Courses are definitely arranged. 
COURSES ARE UNIFORMLY Srx LECTURES EACH. 


CENTRES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


CENTRE. 


Association Local . 
15th and Chestnut sts 
Church of the Covenant 
27th and Girard ave, 
North Pniladeiphia 
Broad and Diamond sts. 
South Philadelphia 
Sroad and Federal sts 
West Park 


aust and Westminster ave 


Allentown , 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Bloomsburg 
Camden, N. J. 
Chester 
Cumberland, 
Franklin 
Greenville . 
Hazieton 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Marlton, N. J. 


Ma. 


Media 


Mercer . > 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 
New B chess 

New Hope, at 2 p m 
New York City, N. ¥ 
Orange, N. J 
Pittsburg 

Pottstown 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverton, N, J. 
Stroudsburg 

Wayne . 

West C “hester 
Wilkinsburg 


LECTURER. 


Clarence G. Child 

W. Clarke Robinson 
Thomas W. Surette 
Robert Ellis Thompson 


Robert Ellis Thompson 


CHNTRES ¢ 


W. Clarke Robinson 
|. H. Pillsbury 
Henry W. Elson . 
James O. Murray 

W. Clarke Robinson 
W. Clarke Robinson 
James E. Keeler . 
Edward T. Devine 
Lyman P. Powell 
Edward T. Devine . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Henry W. Elson . 
Albert A. Bird . 


Robert Ellis Thompson. | 
Edward T. Devine . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Edward T. Devine . . 
Ethelbert D. Warfield 
Albert A. Bird 
William B. Scott . 
Edward T. Devine . 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Thomas W. Surette 
lienry W. Elson 

W. Clarke Robinson 
W. Clarke Robinson 
Stockton Axson 
Edward T. Devine . 


| 


N. 2 


| Representative Americans . 


SUBJECT. 


English Literature urior to 1500. 


. | English Poets of the Revolution Age 


Development of Music 
American Literature 


English Literature 


GT oF 


Shakespeare ; the Man and his 
Evenings in Geology . . 
Between the Two Wars . 
Earlier Plays of Shakespeare. 


English Poets of the Revolution Age. 
English Poets of the Revolution Age. 


General Astronomy . 


American Political History 
Representative Americans 


. | English Poets of the Revolution Age. 
. | Between the Two Wars . 


The American Citizen 


Historical Sociology 


| Representative Americans. . . 
English Poets of the Revolution Age. 


Representative Americans . 

Age of Elizabeth 

The American Citizen 

Dynamical Geology. Part I. 
Representative Americans . 
English Poets of the Revolution Ag 
Development of Music 

Between the Two Wars. . 
English Poets of the Revolution 4 

E nglish Poets of the Revolution 4 
Browning and Tennyson 
Representative Americans . 


Except where noted lectures are at 8 p.m. 


Mind. 


DATES OF LECTURES. 
1895. 
Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Oct. 10, 24, Nov. 7,21, Dec.5, Ig. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4, I1. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dec. §, 12, 19. 


Oct. 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4,18, Dec. 2. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Oct. 12, 19, 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16. 
Nov. 4, 18, 25, Dec. 9, 16, 23. 
Nov. 4, II, 25, Dec. 2. 9, 16. 
Oct. 7, 21, Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 16. 
Nov. 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 
Nov. 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 19, Dec. 3, 17, 31. 
Oct. 3. 17, 31, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 12. 
Sep. 25, Oct. 9, 23, Nov.6, 20, Dec.4. 
Sep. 23, Oct. 7, 21, Nov.4, 18, Dec.2. 
Oct. 4, 18, Nov. I, 15, 29, Dec, 13. 
Sep.26, Oct.10, 17, Nov.7, 21,Dec.5. 
Dec. 6, 20, 1895, Jan. 3, £7, 31, 
Feb. 14, 1896. 
15, 29, Dec. 13, 27, 1895, 
Jar. 10, 24, 1896. 
Oct. 14, 29, Nov. 11, 25, Dec. 9, 16. 
Oct. 17, 31, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 12, 26. 
Sep.26, Oct.10, 24, Nov.7, 21,Dec.5. 
Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, Dec. 7. 
Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 2, 16. 
Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 20. 
Nov. 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 
Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 5, 12. 
Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Nov. 8, 14, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Oct. 25, 30, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 6, 20. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4. 
Oct. 25, Nov. I, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6. 
Oct. 5, 19, Nov. 2, 16, 30, Dec. 14. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


With the growth of many new magazines, the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’’ is found to be more 
than ever a necessity, since it extracts for its readers the best thoughts and facts in its contem- 
poraries, and serves them on the same date on which these journals are published. But besides 
this invaluable work for busy men and women, the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’’ presents scores of 
pages of original contributions, profusely and handsomely illustrated. 

The newest movements in social, economic, and political reform are discussed in this maga- 
zine with rare timeliness, force, and authority. With its informational features, its pictures of 
the notable characters on the world’s stage of action and sericus thought, and its discriminating 
selection of the important things from the other magazines, it is an invaluable journal to 
thoughtful men and good citizens. 

That the ‘‘ Review of Reviews’’ is so appreciated by the noted men whose judgments 
should carry most weight, there are proofs in hundreds of letters which have come to its editor 
with assurances that the magazine is a necessity as well asa luxury. Some of the most recent 
expressions of opinion follow : 

‘*We are deeply impressed, from month to month, with the value of the ‘Review of Reviews,’ which is a 
sort of Eiffel Tower for the survey of the whole field of periodical literature. And yet it has a mind and voice 
of its own, and speaks out with decision and sense on all public topics of the hour. It is a singular combina- 
tion of the monthly magazine and the daily newspaper. It is daily in its freshness; it is monthly in its 
method. It is the world under a field-glass. If we were the teacher of a school we should use the ‘ Review 
of Reviews’ as a reader, and so make it do duty as an illustrated text-book in current history.’’-— 7he Lilerary 
World, October 5, 1895. 


‘Certainly, to read the ‘ Review of Reviews’ is a stimulus for the duties of every-day life, such as a man 
of any public spirit cannot afford to refuse.”,—EDWARD EVERETY® HALE, in the Boston Commonwealth, May 
18, 1895. 

“‘I write to you because your magazine is, I think, doing more than anything else to rescue Americans 
from that intense provincialism which requires at least a murder to interest them in even the surface of foreign 
politics.’"—BoLTON HALL. 


“‘T am glad to have this opportunity to express to you our appreciation of the material aid the ‘ Review of 
Reviews’ has given all movements looking toward the advancement of Civil Service Reform, and to this one 
in particular. There were more references to the notice in the ‘Review of Reviews’ of that organization of 
the new League in the letters we have received than to that contained in any other periodical. These were 
scattered widely over the country.”,—GEORGE MCANENY, JR., Assistant Secretary Civil Service Reform 
Association. 


‘‘ Will you permit me in general to express my satisfaction with the solid and organic view of society and 
of the state which marks the discussion of political questions in your Review?’’—EpDWIN D. MEAD, Editor 
New England Magazine. 


‘‘The ‘Review of Reviews’ is one of the few periodicals the reading of whose contents I find of profit to 
me, from beginning to end. Without disparagement to other meritorious publications, this is without doubt 
the one of all others which men engrossed in pressing affairs of all sorts, and who still desire to be well 
informed as to matters of prime importance in politics, literature, and art, cannot do without.’’— President 
HENRY RANDALL WAITE, Ph. D., American Institute of Civics. 


“I take pleasure in saying that I regard the ‘Review of Reviews’ as most helpful in keeping its readers 
informed upon matters of current history. I cannot doubt that it can be made of great service by intelligent 
teachers in guiding their pupils in the studies of the history of our times.’’—President JAMES B. ANGELL, 
University of Michigan. 


‘‘Enclosed please find $2.50 for renewal of your excellent magazine. The varied and diversified topics 
that are treated in its pages make it of special interest and value to the busy business man.’’—CHARLES E. 
ADAMS, President Massachusetts Board of Trade. 


‘*I hear the ‘Review’ everywhere commended, and most of all by those of us who are busy, very busy, 
and need just such a sign-post to direct us to what is most noteworthy in contemporary articles.’’—WILLIAM 
R. THAYER, Editor Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


‘An invaluable companion to the intelligent, thoughtful, and busy American citizen.’’— 7he Outlook. 


Trial Subscription, Five Months, $1.00 


Subscription Price, $2 50 Sample Copy, 10 cents. 


The Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





